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In contradistinction to this pagan notion the Christian ideal
of friendship and of peace had been foreshadowed in the Old
Testament in the verses of Leviticus: clf a stranger shall dwell
in your land and abide with you, do not upbraid him, but let
him be among you as one of the same country. And you shall
love him as yourself, for you were strangers in the Land of
Egypt.5 The ideal was fulfilled in the New Testament in the
example and the teaching of Jesus Christ and in the Parable
of the Good Samaritan, and in the shattering sentence of St.
Paul to the Colossians: 'There is neither Gentile nor Jew, cir-
cumcision nor uncircumcision, Barbarian nor Scythian, bond
nor free.'1 He proceeds in a passage of which the letter and the
spirit may be applied to the relations not only of men but also
of nations: Tut you on therefore the bowels of mercy.. .bearing
with one another and forgiving one another, if any have a
complaint against another. . . . But above all these things have
charity, which is the bond of perfection, and let the peace of
Christ rejoice in your hearts.'1 St. Paul insisted on the essential
equality of men in nature and on their essential dignity in their
character of free and reasonable beings. He insisted also on
the necessity for justice and charity in the mutual relations of
mankind. The tendency and operation of this twofold principle
of equality and justice is in the internal order of politics to
abolish the absolute power of master over slave and of the State
over its subjects, and thus to liberate the subject and the
citizen in opposition to the essential principle of ancient itatism.
In the external order of politics the action of the principles of
equality and of justice provided the intellectual and moral basis
of a true system of international law.

By the practice of these principles the early Christians
quietly wrought at Rome a moral revolution. They proclaimed
a natural order of which God is legislator, with which the
social order ought to be brought in harmony. They taught
the equality of man in nature and even their supernatural

1 Golossians iii. 11,13-14. Cf. the free paraphrase by Agobard of Lyons: There is
neither Jew nor Gentile, Barbarian nor Scythian; neither Aquitani, nor Lombard,
nor Burgundian nor Alemanni,'